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CRITICAL NOTES. 



THE PROBLEM OF THE POEM OF JOB. 

The recent publication of a commentary on the book of Job by 
Friedrich Delitzsch' has given renewed interest to the old question of 
the problem which that poem presents and of its solution. The main 
portions of the book of Job, chaps. 3-31 (except chap. 28 on wisdom) 
and 38 : 1 — 42 : 6 (with the exception of a few interpolations), have 
been stigmatized by Professor Delitzsch as "pessimism's song of 
songs" (pp. 15, 91). An examination of this theory is now all the 
more necessary since in the meantime there has appeared a pamphlet 
which goes even farther than Delitzsch. This pamphlet bears the title 
"The Genuine Job,"' and defends the thesis that everything outside 
of chaps. 3-31 is to be struck out as spurious, and that Job himself 
proposes the absolute injustice of God, or rather atheism, as the solu- 
tion of the problem of human suffering. In view of these theories it 
can hardly be superfluous to ask anew the question : What is the real 
problem of the book of Job and what is its true solution ? 

Fortunately, we can begin in this case with a fixed point, for it cannot 
be disputed that the book of Job deals with the question how the suf- 
fering of pious — and therefore comparatively good — men is to be 
explained. The uncertainty and diversity of opinion begin only 
when it is to be determined how this question is answered in the book 
of Job. 

Naturally, two portions of the book lie outside of this dispute. 
There is no doubt that the prologue looks upon the suffering of the 
pious man as a testing of his character. And, further, this also is cer- 
tain, that the poet makes the three friends defend the view that the 
suffering of men is a punishment for their sins ; for that position is 
always the last word in the speeches of Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar. 
So, for instance, the last named, Zophar, calls upon Job, as a sinner 
under God's punishment, to humble himself before God (11:13) and 
cast iniquity out of his house (vs. 14). And though it be true that the 

1 Das Buck Hiob, neu ubersetzt und kurz erklart. Von Friedrich Delitzsch. 
Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1902. 

• Der echte Hiob. Von Eugen Muller. Hannover : Rechtmeyer, 1902. 
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sinfulness of man is the result of his bondage to earth (4 : 19), yet this 
sinfulness is not guiltless. Therefore all experiences of misfortune in 
the course of God's government of the world are to be considered as 
punishments, made necessary through human sinfulness. There are 
none who suffer innocently. 

But what explanation of human suffering has the poet put into the 
mouth of his chief character ? In regard to this, as indicated above, 
opinions differ widely, especially at present. 

The view of Delitzsch has found its most striking expression in his 
characterization of the poem of Job, on account of the utterances of its 
hero, as "pessimism's song of songs." This theory he attempts to 
establish in this way: The poet reasons that if a man truly pious in 
life and character is afflicted by God with a loathsome disease, can he 
any longer believe in a righteous God? "If a scourge slay suddenly" 
(9 : 23 a), is it not plain that " God mocks at the calamity of the inno- 
cent " among its victims (9 : 23^), that the difference between the inno- 
cent and the godless is of no account at all to him — hence he cannot 
be a righteous God ? If a righteous people is ruthlessly devastated 
through war by a stronger power, and God, in spite of all prayers, 
remains indifferent (24: 12), is it still possible to believe in a righteous 
God, even though punishment certainly overtake the evil-doer at last ? 
Such meditations lead our poet in his whole view of life into the 
gloomiest pessimism, for the only answer to which he constantly returns 
is that God is and will remain an angry God, who denies justice to 
man and will not regard even his prayer. 

As the theory of E. Miiller concerning Job's explanation of human 
suffering agrees in the main with that of Delitzsch (see above, p. 66), so 
also does his method of establishing it. Both can therefore be treated 
at the same time. What is original with Miiller will be noticed as we 
pass along. 

Is now the argument which Delitzsch has advanced for his theory of 
Job's view conclusive ? It could be so accepted only in case it gave a 
perfectly true picture of all those instances in the book of Job upon 
which the characteristics of its point of view depend. But such a pic- 
ture cannot be derived from the passages cited by Delitzsch. 

The utterances of Job cited by him are not the only ones which 
the poet has placed in the mouth of his hero, nor are they the decisive 
ones. 

It seems to me that the two questions — first, whether the poet 
desired to describe his hero as a fixed and unchangeable being, and, 
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second, in which utterances he would have us find his hero's ripest judg- 
ment — have not been sufficiently distinguished. This paper aims to 
be a contribution to their answer. 

Even with regard to the form of his attack upon God, the poet does 
not delineate his chief character as an abstract and fixed quantity. 
Even in his formal point of view he lets him develop as a living per- 
sonality. The acuteness of pain naturally abates with the lapse of 
time in all human beings ; the same we see in Job. The intensity of 
his anguish is allowed to diminish gradually. For so violent a com- 
plaint as "Let the day perish, wherein I was born," etc. (3 : 3), sounds 
at no later time. Even if 31 : 37 £ were to be translated, with Muller, 
" As a prince (in the act of giving audience to one of his subjects) 
would I come before him," the tone of this expression would be defiant 
toward God rather than so painfully convulsive as in 3 : 3 ff. But 
more probably the meaning of 31:37^ is, "Like a chief, or mighty 
man of valor, would I oppose myself to him" (cf. 2 Chron. 32 :21a), 
since the verb qer(fjeb, is said to be allied to q'r&b, " encounter " or 
"battle." The pronoun "him" then stands for the opponent-at-law, 
under which figure the real accusers of Job could be designated by this 
individualizing singular. The opponent-at-law is the last-mentioned 
person (vs. 350). The more remotely mentioned "Almighty One" is 
the "one who hears," whom Job desires to be present as daysman or 
arbitrator between the two parties. Not only is this fact overlooked if 
the pronoun "him" in vs. 37 £ is made to refer to God, as the latest 
exegetes would have it, but besides the two following considerations 
are also against it. Job did not need to tell God, the Omniscient One 
(13 : 9), the number of his days (vs. 37 a); and it would be very unnatu- 
ral if Job should have declared it as his intention that after the appear- 
ance of God he would wear the divine writ of accusation as a trophy. 

Nor is the hero of the poem the lifeless personification of a 
philosophical idea, for his utterances are set in the natural sequence 
of his physical and psychical states, which can be proved in a twofold 
way. 

To begin with, we know the exceedingly violent expressions in 
Job's first monologue (3:3-26), which he commences with a curse on 
the day of his birth. But what sort of feelings does the poet let him 
express in 6:26? He makes him say: "Ye undertake to reprove 
words, and yet the words of one in despair are for the wind only." 
This means that Eliphaz, who, in chap. 4, had spoken in the name of 
the friends, had without reason made a mere spasm of pain that found 
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vent for itself in that monologue (3:3-26), the point of his attack. 
For was it not known only too well that convulsions of despair are 
much more a physiological than psychological phenomenon? Such 
outbursts of despair he should have recognized as emotional manifesta- 
tions, as rebounds of psychical currents upon the nervous apparatus, 
and as reactions which take place in it involuntarily. The poet, 
accordingly, gave it as his hero's explanation of the bitter complaints 
in the monologue, 3:3-26, that it was only a temporary and external 
turning away from God. And repeatedly does he thus allow Job to 
succumb to momentary onslaughts of physical pain and to reproach 
God. But these utterances allow no final conclusion in regard to Job's 
relation to God. They are to be taken in the light of 6:26, "the 
words of one in despair are for the wind." Therefore they do not 
sustain the theory that Job's relation to God in his inner consciousness 
had become severed. 

As, on the other hand, the paroxysms in the monologue (3:3-26) 
and elsewhere (6:26; 9:34; 16:7) are to be traced to physiological 
causes, so, on the other hand, much of the violent language which Job 
allows himself toward his opponents has a psychological origin. Con- 
tradiction from opponents naturally carries a man into extreme asser- 
tions. And does not the poet mean to have Job's utterances understood 
in that light? Is not the form in which Job gives expression to his 
woes in 6:8 f. derived really from a sense of utter helplessness and for- 
sakenness (vss. 11 ff.)? Are not such words as these which the poet 
puts into his mouth to be so regarded : " What is my strength that I 
could endure" (vs. 11a)? "Is my strength the strength of stones" 
(vs. 12a)? "Is it not that I have no help in me" (how then can I 
endure) (vs. 13a)? "To him that is ready to faint, insult is offered 
even by his friend and he (the friend) forsakes (/. <?., denies) the fear of 
the Almighty" (vs. 14016). 

So, then, neither the expressions which Job gives forth under the 
pressure of physical pain, nor those others which, psychologically 
explained, are elicited from him by the human desire to maintain 
himself against opposition, are to be considered decisive. 

Rather are we to listen to the words which the hero utters in calm 
self-introspection and meditation upon the relation of man to God. 
And are no such words of the hero to be found in the poem of Job? 
Let us cite the following series of passages: 

According to Delitzsch, the speeches of Job characterize God as an 
angry God. But is this "anger" of God (9 : si, 1 3a ; 14:13^; 19:11) 
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either the arbitrary eruption of natural powers or the caprice of a 
tyrannical despot? This is by no means to be presupposed as a matter 
of course ; nor are the speeches of Job altogether lacking in indica- 
tions which indirectly disprove such a presupposition. We read: 
"They (the previously mentioned evil-doers) are led on to the day 
(ets ypepav) of wrath " (21: $0$). Therewith, indeed, the assertion is 
made that evil-doers are not always punished upon the spot, yet it is 
admitted that they have to fear a day of the wrath of God. This is 
borne out also by what follows the text, where it is not affirmed that 
evil-doers never receive punishment, but only this is complained of, 
viz., that their sins are not immediately visited upon them. The 
Septuagint translator found the same statement in 21:30^, inasmuch as 
he translates: eis ijfie/oav opyijs avrov aTrax$ytrovTa.i. And Delitzsch himself, 
contrary to other modern exegetes, leaves that statement uncorrected, 
for he translates: "To the day of the outpouring of wrath are they 
led forward." And who could, with Budde, for instance, 3 in 21:30^ 
find the meaning "that in the day of the flood the evil-doer rises to 
the surface"? 

But in the speeches of the chief character we may observe a still 
more important development of his way of looking at things. While 
in the first monologue (3:3-26) God is put in the place of the accused, 
in the succeeding speeches of Job he gradually takes on the character 
of a deciding power. From the place of the accused he is allowed to 
move over again to the judgment seat. 

The battle in which the poet depicts his hero as repulsing the 
recompense theory of his friends is not the only one he is fighting. At 
the same time (a) he is made to fight a battle within himself. He is 
brought before us as agonizing to come to a decision between two 
opposing possibilities, viz., that God by his treatment of men is 
actuated only by intelligence and power, or else that his justice is 
twofold, by reason of which, on the one hand, he sends punishment 
upon all sinners and hypocrites (13:16), but, on the other, does not 
forget man whom he has created and most carefully fashioned (10:8 ff.). 
This is, as it were, the dawn of a new hope of justice arising in Job. 
Again (b) the poet makes man's hope of eternity (13:15) to do battle 
in his hero with those elements which on the ground of the natural 
experience of mankind are commonly alleged against it. 

Let us now consider in detail how the poet allows these two possi- 
bilities to unfold themselves in his hero. He makes him give expres- 

3 Handcomtnentar zu Hiob, 1896. 
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sion to the sentiment that God justly punishes others. He lets him 
warn his opponents : " He will surely punish you, if ye do secretly 
show partiality" (13:10). A similar admonition is, " Be ye afraid of 
the sword" (19:29) — words which undoubtedly were meant to be 
applied to divine retribution also. Indirectly the same thought is 
expressed, when Job says: "Their (the evil-doers') prosperity is not 
in their hands" (21:16). True, the evil-doer frequently for a long 
time goes without punishment, but it is only a delay, not an escape 
from the penalty, for " the evil man is reserved to the day of calamity " 
(21:30a). Therefore it is not suprising that Job does not want the 
fate of the evil-doer to come upon his friend, but exclaims, " Let mine 
enemy be as the wicked" (27:7); or, "Is not calamity to the unright- 
eous" (31:3)? "When God calls him to account, what shall he 
answer" (vs. 14^)? Thus, at first half-unconsciously and almost 
involuntarily, but afterward ever more and more clearly, does the poet 
portray his hero as insisting that the righteousness of God is. manifest 
at least in the case of the wicked. 

Indirectly also the righteousness of God comes more and more to 
recognition in the following manner. Job emphasizes that he is not 
an evil-doer in the sense of his opponents, yet he means to insist only 
upon a relative innocence. Here also we have step by step a gradually 
increasing distinctness of confession. At first the poet lets him 
speak of his sins only in a very conditional sense: "I have sinned" 
= "If I have sinned" (7:20a). Then with reference to this he puts a 
self-negating rhetorical question into his mouth : " How could man be 
just as compared with God " (9: 2 £) ? Next he lets him speak positively, 
at least in regard to sins of youth : " Thou makest me to inherit (the 
retribution for) the iniquities of my youth" (13:26^). And at last he 
has him confess the general sinfulness of all men, for he lets him risk the 
impotent wish : " O were it possible to bring a pure descendant from 
the impure" (14:4)! Consequently he can expect only such treatment 
from God as is due to one who is only relatively righteous. And this, 
as a matter of fact, is all that he expects, as will be seen from what 
follows. 

There are instances in which Job, not only for the wicked (as in the 
second series of passages quoted above), but also for himself, hopes in 
the righteousness of God. This development in the hero comes about 
in this way: 

After the poet has brought him to realize, in the first round of dis- 
putation, that he is altogether misunderstood by men, he lets him flee to 
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God with the consciousness of relative innocence. Under the agony 
of pain, and the desire to maintain his cause, he had been led to call 
God unjust, but he had not yet heard explicitly from God himself why 
this suffering had been allowed to come upon him. The poet could 
therefore, so to speak, let Job appeal from the God of the present to 
the God of the future. This is significantly expressed in his prayer : 
"Give now a pledge, be surety for me with thyself" (17:3a). 

This appeal we hear for the first time in the words: "O earth, 
cover not thou my blood, and let my cry have no resting-place" 
(16:18)! Job here wishes that, as Abel's blood was effective in calling 
forth divine punishment (Gen. 4:10), so his cry for justice, or at least 
for light, may not die away upon the earth unheard. Job was bold 
enough to challenge the grave and the silence of death. His ethico- 
religious consciousness, in spite of his momentary distress, gave him 
the confidence which is expressed in 16:19: "Even now, behold my 
witness is in heaven." Since his complaints and accusations had been 
forced from him by the contentions of his opponents, he does not feel 
himself separated from God: either objectively or subjectively. There- 
fore these words press for utterance upon his lips : "My friends (even) 
scoff at me" (16:20a); "mine eye sobs (/. e., looks tearfully) unto 
God" (vs. 20^); "that he maintain the right of a man with God" (vs. 
2 1 a). However, Delitzsch translates vs. 20a thus : " My character is my 
advocate," but then the antithesis which in vs. 20 directs Job's tearful 
look toward God would be lost. Besides, Job's character would be 
transferred to heaven (vs. 19) as though it were a person. 4 

We have a similar appeal from God hiding s to God revealing him- 
self in the well-known words: "But as for me, I have come to a con- 
sciousness of this : My redeemer liveth, and as the one who is last 
will he come forth upon the dust" (19:25). Still, Delitzsch thinks, 
the Gd'el of vs. 25a is an earthly redeemer, and he finds Job expressing 
this thought in vs. 25 f. that "at the same time with the appearance of 
this earthly redeemer he will see God himself (as the God proven just) 
with his eyes." But the idea of an earthly liberator from misunder- 
standing and perversion of justice (this is the meaning of the word 
Cd\f/injer. 50:34; Ps. 119:154; Prov. 23:11) is not at all compatible 
with the words, " and as the one who is last will he come forth upon 

4 The other recent exegete of the book of Job, Eugen Miiller, who proposes as his 
thesis that in Job, chaps. 3-31, the essential injustice of God, or atheism, is proclaimed, 
has altogether left out of consideration Job 16: 19 f. (p. 9). 

s Isa. 45: 15, " Thou art an El mistatter." 
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the dust" (vs. 256). For these words most probably characterize God 
as the one who will prevent injustice in Job's case, as he is to tread 
under foot all that is enmity against God, and will come off as the 
great victor. Delitzsch, however, translates, " and will stand at last by 
the (side of him who is) dust." But what could such an earthly 
redeemer have accomplished? He would not have been omniscient, 
and therefore could have given no final information either concerning 
Job's suffering or the presence of evil in the world. How then could 
he do what Delitzsch ascribes to him, viz., that "after Job's death he 
would secure recognition of his innocence before God and men"? 
And, besides, how unnatural would the expression be, if the words, " I 
know that my redeemer liveth, and as the one who is last, he will stand," 
etc., were meant to refer to a kinsman of Job who was to avenge him! 
Why did not this kinsman appear before, at the same time as the three 
friends? He was, perhaps, gone on a journey? 6 

A similar appeal to God as the supernatural deliverer of man crops 
out in the following sentences : "Doth not he (*. e., God) see my ways 
and number all my steps" (31:4)? This question contains the incipient 
thought that the final decision in regard to the reason of Job's suffer- 
ing rests with God. This develops into the wish: "Let him weigh 
me in just balances "(vs. 6a). The final solution, therefore, which is 
expected from God, may nevertheless be just. This is the necessary 
presupposition for the fact that Job, according to 31:35-37, desires to 
bring his case before God. 

God, then, is not always characterized by the hero of the poem as 
actuated only by (arbitrary) anger. 

And did the poet depict him as beginning with optimism and ending 
with pessimism ? This Delitzsch infers from 1 7 : 2 ff . But does the 
passage really mean to imply that? 

In all probability this passage means : " Truly mockeries (= mock- 

6 It is easily seen that what Delitzsch has added to the above citation about seeing 
God who after all is found to be just, carries with it for his new theory the germs of its 
own refutation. Eugen Muller translates 19:25 thus : '■ Nevertheless I know that my 
avenger liveth ; after my death he shall justify my dust." But how can this transla- 
tion be brought into harmony with the context ? And what can the justification of 
Job's dust mean ? These questions Muller has not answered. Instead he adds that 
vss. 26 and 27 have either become corrupted, or must be entire interpolations (p. 9). 
And why "must be" ? "The real belief in immortality was not imported from Baby- 
lonia and Persia until after the Exile." But this is the question, and in the solution 
of this question the book of Job has also a word to say. If this book is to be ruled 
out on the supposition of corruption and interpolation because it speaks of immor- 
tality, that is nothing else than to suppress part of the religio-historical material. 
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ing-birds) sit with me, and their opposition shall delight mine eye 
forever " (17: 2). Delitzsch translates here : "Upon my oath, in self- 
deceptions was I ensnared, and on their multitude continued mine 
eye." But the meaning " .r^-deceptions " cannot be made out for 
hathUhm nor for mahathalldth (Isa. 30: 10), nor could this meaning be 
brought into harmony with the context. The preceding verse has 
reference to Job's impending death. To make self-deceptions its cause 
would be unnatural. But, on the other hand, hath&lim in the sense of 
"mockeries" is more natural. They would be a nail in the coffin of 
Job indirectly mentioned just before. So, too, Budde rightly finds 
that in 17:2a "mockers" are meant. That the opponents are referred 
to is shown also by the pronouns "their" (eoruni) and "them" (eos) in 
vss. 2 and $ab. 

Of course, Delitzsch expunges 17:3, 4. But Job refers to his 
opponents no less in the words, " I shall not find a wise man among 
you" (vs. io3), which he allows to stand. But he argues that this with 
vs. 1 ia marks the poet's return from the optimistic to his pessimistic 
view. Delitzsch translates: "In the lapse of time my ways of thinking 
have passed away." But the poet did not mean to have yamay under- 
stood in the sense of "during my days," for then the "passing of 
his ways of thinking " would have extended over Job's whole lifetime. 
But in reality this change from an optimistic to a pessimistic point of 
view could only have taken place during the period of his suffering. 
Accordingly, yamay must here be understood in the sense of "my 
days," provided the phrase was originally intended to be read in this 
way. For it is possible that the consonants yodh and mem belonged 
originally to the preceding chakham, and therefore that vs. 10^ had 
the plural form chakhamlm. This would give the ioxva. ja' ablrU for vs. 
11, and the poet meant to say: "They would put to flight my ideas, 
and root up (we natfq&) the possessions (=the fundamental tenets) of my 
heart ( = my think-shop)." And how do his opponents propose to do 
this? The next sentence tells us: "The night would they stamp as 
day " (vs. 1 2a), which means, they would make out that there is nothing 
unusual in Job's misfortune, and it is at any rate a well-deserved fate. 
Thus would they dispense miserable comfort, as was said in 16:2*$. 
They intended sophistically to change concepts, an operation so 
drastically set forth in Isa. 5:20. 

But even if the traditional text of 17:11a is original, still the 
delineation takes a new turn with the words: "My days are fled, my 
thoughts (so he adds ironically), the possessions of my heart, are 
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uprooted: for the night (my sufferings) they would stamp as day," 
etc. With this reproach Job aims in all probability at his opponents. 
He is unconscious that he himself previously had thus changed con- 
cepts, and that he did so could not be taken for granted without good 
evidence. But, so far, the very opposite is found in his utterances. 

The trend of the speeches put into the mouth of Job indicates, as 
shown above, not a development from optimism to pessimism, but 
rather a development in the opposite direction. For have we not seen 
that the intensity of the paroxysms of pain diminishes more and more, 
and that alongside of them there are heard other and softer melo- 
dies? The poet, then, in reality meant to give us in his hero the por- 
trait of a man who, from original stumbling at the course of the world 
and doubts as to the righteousness of God, has fought himself through 
to a cautious conclusion regarding the relation existing between God 
and the world. 

Consequently we cannot consent to Delitzsch's view, even in regard 
to the sentiments of Job found in chaps. 3-31, that they are "pessi- 
mism's song of songs." 

According to Miiller, the genuine Job closes with chap. 31. He 
must think, then, that the poet, whose "genius" and "clear mind," 
which he so loudly extols (pp. 8 f.) contented himself with a torso. 
For it would be no more than that, if in 31 :35a he challenged God to 
an answer and had told us nothing about a divine manifestation. 
Besides, the author of Job, chaps. 3-31, this herald of atheism, is to 
have lived before the fifteenth century. In Miiller's opinion he wrote 
before "the Hebrews entered Canaan, who immigrated there in the 
fifteenth century according to the Tel-el-Amarna tablets" (p. 8). At 
that time there will have lived among the Hebrews, to whom Miiller 
assigns Job, a preacher of atheism ! No, indeed, in earlier times there 
may have been among the Hebrews, and in all probability also among 
the other Semites, changes of gods, but no denial of them. Miiller, 
however, tries to prove the opposite from Ps. 14, which begins with 
the well-known words: "The fool hath said in his heart, There is no 
God." But he should not have adduced this psalm. Or does he 
mean to vouch for the Davidic origin of the whole of the seventy- 
three psalms ascribed to that king? If not, then neither could he put 
Ps. 14 into David's time (p. 10), for its closing words contain a refer- 
ence to the time of Israel's captivity. 

But still much less can the poem of Job be called "pessimism's 
song of songs," if with Delitzsch it extends, not only through chaps. 
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3-31 (except chap. 28), but also through 38:1 — 42:6 (with minor 
exceptions). In that case also the speeches of God (38:1 ff.) would 
fall under this stigma. With reference to these Delitzsch holds the 
view that in thus coming to a close this "song of songs of pessimism" 
arrives only outwardly and in appearance at a reconciliation (p. 92). 
But not so. In the speeches which in 38: 1 ff. are put into the mouth 
of God we have the real culmination of the original poem of Job. 
These, therefore, must contain that solution of the problem which its 
author considers the right one. 

And what is this solution? It is this: Observation of the many 
mysteries in the origin of the world and in its constitution must lead us 
to the conclusion that a super-human intelligence is throned above the 
universe. We must therefore have sufficient confidence in this intelli- 
gence that for the accomplishment of a rational end it has also mingled 
evil with the constitution of things. Yet what this rational end in 
each individual case may be may remain a secret for us. 

This solution of the problem of the presence of evil in the world 
is, as a matter of fact, perfectly sound. It is hardly necessary to state 
expressly what can be read between the lines, in order to make it clear 
that this solution is the final one. But should we wish to do so, it 
would be something like this: 

The sum total of what appears benevolent to human reason, even 
at first sight, outweighs the sum total of that which we generally 
regard otherwise. According to human judgment also, there are more 
useful than harmful plants, more well-developed forms of life than 
degenerates in the animal world, more erect men than hunchbacks, 
more well persons than sick, etc. But if that transcendent intelligence 
who in the magnificent structure of the universe has erected his statue 
of honor has therein also used a few doses of evil, we can regard this 
in no other light than that of rational necessity. The man who feels 
that he could not in any way look upon the misfortune that befalls 
him under the aspect of punishment, let him at least believe that it is 
intended as a means for his purification. But should someone suppose 
that then misfortunes would merely be means of education also in 
case of the wicked, let him consider, in the first place, that he cannot 
know how much agony they have to endure in their inner being; and 
next, he should not forget the great principle: 7 "To whomsoever 

'Luke 12 148, £ idd$i) iroXtf k.t.X. Cf. already Svrarol SvvaT&s traoBJiaovrtu (Wisd. 
6 : 7), and also "they who sinned under the dispensation of the law, shall be judged 
by the law" (Rom. 2 : 12). 
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much is given, of him shall much be required." And lastly, in refer- 
ence to the disparity in the possession of earthly goods, it is to be 
borne in mind that, since God allowed men to come into existence as 
beings with the power of free self-determination, he thereby allowed a 
form of development, for the separate stages of which he cannot be 
held responsible, since this difference in earthly goods could not be 
removed without destroying man's freedom. 
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